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1877. in Madras was less efficient, and Lord Lytton,
acting through Sir Richard Temple, found it
necessary to assume responsibility himself. With
a wisdom and foresight that cannot be too highly
praised he substituted a general system of relief for
a chaos of petty local works, and prohibited official
supersession of private enterprise, thereby saving
thousands of lives. At the same time the Famine
Insurance Fund was established by Sir John
Strachey, to the incalculable benefit of India. This
Fund, amounting to a million and a half each year,
or fifteen millions sterling in ten years, was made
up partly by an agricultural cess, and partly by a
licence on trades. Thus provision was made of a
surplus, for use if required, though no particular
sum was definitely set apart for famines.

It was not till the summer of 1878 that Russian
activity in Central Asia again drew the Viceroy's
attention to the affairs of Afghanistan. Lord
Salisbury had in 1877 convinced himself that alarm
of Russia was unfounded, ** the crude excursion of
an untutored fancy," and that "airy fancies, raised
by unreasonable fears," would not stand the test of
large-scale maps. He also assured the Duke of
Argyll in the House of Lords that there had been
no change in the Afghan policy of the Indian
Government. He had apparently gone back to the
principles of Lord Lawrence, which he held ten
years before, and lost no opportunity of casting^
1878. ridicule upon the Russian scare. Jn the spring of
mtotaat 1878 Lord Salisbury left the, India Office for the
Foreign Office, and the movement of Indian troops
to Malta was followed by the despatch of a Russian
mission to Kabul. To the new Secretary of State
the Viceroy wrote at this time in the language of
dread, if not of actual panic. He described Shere
Ali as "not only a savage, but a savage with a
touch of insanity"; declared that his "feelings